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What Are the Prospects for the 
President’s Legislative Program? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, Town Meeting comes to 
you from the heart of the Blue 
Grass country, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and we are originating from 
the impressive Memorial Coliseum, 
which is the home of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky basketball team. 
Famous for its beautiful horse 
farms, Lexington was one of the 
first settlements in the West and 
was the location of the first col- 
lege west of the Alleghanies. Town 
Meeting is here for the Community 
Concert and Lecture Series, the 
largest series of its kind in the 
nation, with more than six thousand 
members. 

It is now in its fourth season in 
the new coliseum, and features fore- 
most concert artists and lecturers 
in twelve programs during the year. 
The Series membership this season 
is the largest in its history. Town 
Hall wishes it continued success 
in the years ahead. 

Now to preside as moderator for 
tonight’s discussion here is Dr. 
Orville Hitchcock, Professor of 
Speech at the State University of 
Iowa. Dr. Hitchcock. 


Dr. Hitchcock: 


Thank you. On Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of this week, a most 
important conference will be held 
in Washington, D.C. These are the 
days which President Eisenhower 
las set aside for meetings with 
“<ongressional leaders to discuss 
the legislative program for the next 
Sssion of Congress—the second 
sgssion of the eighty-third Congress 
which will convene on January 6. 
4 preparation for this conference, 
‘he President met with his Cabinet 
*¥ice last week and again today. 
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As you might expect, political 
leaders are not in agreement over 
the accomplishments of the first 
session of the eighty-third Con- 
gress. Some say that it accomplished 
much; some say that it accomp- 
lished little. 

All seem to agree, however, that 
consideration of a fairly large num- 
ber of major problems was left for 
the session which is soon to begin, 
and the political commentaries are 
crowded with references to this 
must legislation—the program 
which the Republican Party will 
seek to enact during the next year. 
President Eisenhower, himself, on 
December 2nd, referred to the need 
for a progressive, dynamic program 
and stated, ‘Unless the Republican 
Party can develop and enact such 
a program for the American people, 
it does not deserve to remain in 
power.” 

This, then, is our subject for 
tonight: ‘““What Are the Prospects 
for the President’s Legislative Pro- 
gram?” To help us answer this 
question, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing with us an outstanding mem- 
ber of Congress, Representative 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., Republican of 
Michigan, and two interrogators, 
prominent newspapermen in Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Tom Underwood, editor 
of the Lexington Herald and former 
member of Congress, both the 
House and the Senate, and Mr. 
Weldon James, Associate Editor of 
the Louisville Courier Journal. 
Representative Sidney R. Yates, 
Democrat of Illinois, who was to 
have been on the program, could 
not be with us because of poor 
weather conditions, and Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. James graciously 
agreed at the eleventh hour to 
substitute for him as interrogators. 


First, we will hear from Con- 
gressman Ford. Mr. Ford is an 
attorney, served in the navy for 
four years during the War, and 
has been in Congress since 1948. 
He is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Chair- 
man of the Army Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, and a member of 
the Foreign Aid Subcommittee. 
Congressman Ford. 


Congressman Ford: 


Prospects are excellent for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's legislative pro- 
gram in the coming session of the 
eighty-third Congress. I say this 
because legislators and laymen 
alike have come to know the com- 
plete sincerity of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, a President who puts the 
general welfare before party poli- 
tics. Some may not agree with all 
the details of the Eisenhower pro- 
gtam, but they certainly must con- 
cur with his forthright and honest 
approach to our mutual problems. 
Bearing in mind the many inherited 
problems of the previous adminis- 
tration, a very favorable record was 
made during the first session. 


This constructive spadework 
will bring even more satisfactory 
results in the months ahead. When 
President Eisenhower assumed of- 
fice in January of this year, he 
solemnly pledged sincere and ef- 
fective co-operation between the 
executive and legislative branches 
of our government. To insure suc- 
cess of his party’s program for 
the benefit of the nation, he fully 
realized and understood the need 
and necessity for whole-hearted 
co-operation between the Congress 
and the President. This refreshing 
attitude of the newly inaugurated 
President gained for him the im- 
mediate respect of most members 
of Congress—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. 


Because of such teamwork, a sub- 


stantial part of the program sub-— 
mitted by the President during 
1953 was approved by the Con- 
gress. On December 2nd, 1953, 
President Eisenhower stated he will 
submit a progressive and dynamic 
legislative program to enhance the 
welfare, the stability, and the pros- | 
perity of our nation and its many- 
people. He was optimistic that 
such a program would be approved 
by the House and the Senate. I 
concur in that prediction. 

Within the next several days, 
an important conference between 
the President and his legislative | 
leaders is scheduled. This confer- 
ence will result in specific legisla- 
tion to be submitted to the Con- 
gress as a whole. In the time 
available and on the eve of this 
conference, it would be presumptu- 
ous to attempt to pinpoint what 
the detailed recommendations may 
be. Nevertheless, I will outline a 
few of the problems that will cer- 
tainly be on the agenda. : 

Unquestionably there will be a 
proposal to reduce the federal tax | 
burden, to revise and _ reform ° 
federal tax legislation to eliminate | 
inequities. We can expect a! 
thorough review of all farm pro- | 
grams and a detailed plan for! 
agriculture that will benefit both’ 
farmers and consumers. Labor- 
management legislation aimed at, 
providing a proper balance between. 
workers and employers will defi-’ 
nitely be before the House and. 
Senate. Searching scrutiny will con-. 
tinue on all appropriation bills so 
that government expenditures can 
be further reduced. Federal fiscal 
responsibility is a matter of the 
highest priority. 

The existing Social Security Law 
will be examined to broaden the. 
coverage, improve the financing, 
and terminate inequities. Other: 
problems definitely to be covered 
are: national defense policy, state- 
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| hood for Alaska and Hawaii, the 

Reciprocal Trade Act, housing 
jaws, and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
We can feel confident that the 
proposals to meet the problems 
will be presented by the President 
in complete frankness, non-partisan- 
ship, and spiritual truthfulness, 
which are the guideposts of the 
man who months ago dedicated 
himself to a great crusade and who 
has moved forward without devia- 
tion. The President and the Con- 
gress, by united and constructive 
effort, can achieve a sound legis- 
lative program for America and 
the free world. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Ford. Now seated at my left are 
two interrogators, Mr. Tom Under- 
wood and Mr. Weldon James. I 
wonder, Mr. Underwood, if you 
would like to start us off with a 
question for Mr. Ford. 


Mr. Underwood: Yes, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, I suppose it would be proper 
to ask the first question first, which 
is... Gerald, if you will pardon 
me just a second to say that it 
was my pleasure to have served 
with Congressman Ford, and he is 
a very fine member. It was a 
pleasure to do that and I am glad 
to receive him here, and that is 
why I am here tonight—a good 
deal more reluctantly than many 
of you will believe. 

Mr. Hitchcock: You were in Con- 
gress with him, Mr. Underwood? 

Mr. Underwood: Yes, and I know 
the respect in which he is held, 
and I am glad to receive him here, 
2ven though I don’t want him to 
way anything that is not questioned. 

A Mr. Hitchcock: That proves that 
sve are all friends. 

_ Mr. Underwood: Then the first 
uestion first is this: Do you be- 
dieve that the budget can be 
alanced this year and the defense 


of this country can be properly 
supported ? 


Mr. Hitchcock: I guess that is 
the dilemma. Can we take care of 
both? Can we balance the budget 
and still keep the defense of our 
country in proper condition? Mr. 
Ford. 


Mr. Ford: Of course that is one 
of the sixty-four dollar questions. 
I believe that we can come reason- 
ably close, through the untiring 
efforts of the executive branch of 
the government and the continued 
scrutiny by the legislative branch 
of the government. We can almost, 
in the fiscal year 1954, balance the 
federal budget. I would like to 
give you a little background on 
that to show you the handicaps 
from which we started. 

In January of 1953 this year, 
former President Truman, in his 
State of the Union message, his 
budget presentation on January 9, 
said that the federal deficit for 
the fiscal year 1954 would be be- 
tween 9 and one-half and 12 billion 
dollars. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, after careful analysis 
and review in March of this year, 
said that by watching the expen- 
ditures they could cut that deficit 
down to about 5.8 billion dollars. 
Then in August of this year, Mr. 
Humphrey, after a further look at 
the situation, said that our deficit 
for this fiscal year will be closer 
to 3.8 billion dollars—quite a cut 
in the deficit from what had been 
predicted in January of this year. 

I think it is solely the respon- 
sibility of the untiring economy 
efforts of those in the executive 
as well as in the legislative 
branches of the government, and 
despite that narrowing of the gap 
between expenditures and receipts, 
I don’t believe that our national 
defense picture has been harmed in 
any way whatsoever. As a matter 


of fact, we are going to have a 
stronger army, navy, and air force, 
come June 30th of next year, than 
we have had in the past three or 
four years. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Are we talking, 
Mr. Ford, about the current year 
—the year ending July 1, 1954—or 
are we talking about the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1954? 

Mr. Ford: The fiscal year 1954 
started July 1 of this year and 
ends next June 30. So the antici- 
pated deficit, according to the latest 
figures as I quoted them, is close 
to 3.8 billion dollars—quite a re- 
duction from the prediction of last 
January by Mr. Truman. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Now, Mr. James, would you like 
to ask the second question, second? 


Mr. James: Well, I don’t think 
this question ought to be the first, 
but I am appalled at any sugges- 
tion that you can, according to the 
Administration’s recent announce- 
ment, reduce the United States 
Marine Corps by 23,000 men and 
still have just as strong a Marine 
Corps as before. Those ten per cent 
figures apply, let’s say, to the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Corps, 
too. But it reminds me of a very 
good wisecrack that was made soon 
after the Secretary of Defense said 
look what a wonderful job we are 
doing! We have already whacked 
10 or 15 per cent off the military; 
we are going to whack some more; 
and we are going to wind up with 
a better army, a stronger air force, 
and a mightier navy than ever be- 
fore. The logical question then is: 
if you are, why not cut out several 
billions more and make them 
stronger than ever? 


Mr. Hitchcock: Before you answer 
that question, Mr. Ford, I might 
point out to the audience that Mr. 
James was in the marines during 


the War, and that this may be 
partly an argument. between the 
navy and the marines. Would you 
like to grapple with that question 
for a bit? 


Mr. Ford: Mr. James, on Monday 
noon I attended one of the meet- 
ings of the National Press Club 
in Washington, and I heard Ad- 
miral Radford make one of the 
speeches before this regular Mon- 
day noon meeting which I believe 
they have. One of the points 
covered by Admiral Radford—who, 
by the way, as most of you prob- 
ably know, is Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—his point 
was precisely this: that they feel 
they can get a better ratio of fire- 
power manpower to over-all man- 
power than they have gotten in 
the past, and I think that is par- 
ticularly true in the army, maybe 
not quite so true in the Marine 
Corps. 


But I think that according to 
Admiral Radford, that they can 
reduce the ratio, so they get more 
effective combat efficiency and less 
overhead. The ten per cent, which 
rumor has it, is going to be cut 
in personnel from the navy and 
the army, and possibly the marine 
corps, will not interfere whatsoever 
with our combat efficiency. I don’t 
think the ten per cen cut that 
has been rumored will affect the 
air force. In fact, I have seen very 
strong statements to the _ effect 
that the air force personnel has 
now been leveled off and will not 
be reduced further. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. James? 


Mr. James: In all seriousness, 
Mr. Ford, I think that the crux 
of the matter about what Mr. 
Eisenhower is going to be able to 
get from Congress is going to de- 
pend on that defense program— 
what cuts can be made and what 
you do with foreign trade. On both 


of those questions, I would like to 
ask if the Republican Party seems 
to you to be as badly split as it 
has been reported in the daily 
press? 


Mr. Ford: On the question of 
military appropriations—and I can 
well attest to the struggle we had 
last year, because I am in a Mili- 
tary Appropriations Subcommittee 
-—-the Republican Party last year, 
during the last session of the Con- 
gress, did support President Eisen- 
hower, down the line practically, 
on the reductions and appropria- 
tions for the army, navy, and air 
force. It was a case where the 
Democrats as a whole, almost with- 
out exception, fought President 
Eisenhower on economy in the na- 
tional defense picture. 


On the other question which you 
asked: namely, foreign trade, the 
President this last session did 
recommend to the Congress that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act be ex- 
tended. It was extended for another 
year. We now have the Randall 
Commission holding hearings—I 
believe they just concluded their 
hearings. The Randall Commission 
is to make its recommendation to 
the House and Senate some time in 
January, which will be the basis 
for a proposed extension of re- 
ciprocal trade after June 12, 1954. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Underwood, 
[ notice that you are getting rest- 
less, and I think that means you 
wave another question here. 


Mr. Underwood: I never could, 
a the time I spent in Congress, I 
ever did get so that I could make 
; statement in the form of a ques- 
gon. Yes, I would just like to 
Hake this speech: that so far as 
he inherited mess in Washington 
* concerned, to which Gerald has 
eferred, if Adlai Stevenson had 
eo elected President of the 
nited States, and, after he had 
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been there a year, he said that he 
couldn’t do anything because of 
the way it had been done before 
he reached there, I would say that 
he was a failure. (Applause.) I 
say that with no disrespect for 
the President, but the question I 
want to ask you is: Do you favor 
increasing the debt limit 15 billion 
dollars, if you can balance the 
budget, or very nearly bring it 
into balance, so nearly that it would 
be umnecessary to increase your 
cash expenditure? 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ford, we will 
let you defend President Eisen- 
hower before you answer the spe- 
cific question, if you would like to. 


Mr. Ford: Let me _ say, Mr. 
Moderator, that I think the Presi- 
dent did make an excellent record 
and he certainly made progress 
with the House and Senate during 
the last session. He submitted 44 
so-called Eisenhower legislative 
recommendations to the Congress, 
and this last session of the Con- 
gress, the House and Senate, ap- 
proved 32 of them—for a batting 
average of 72.7. 


I would just like to contrast that 
batting average of President Eisen- 
hower in the first session of this 
last Congress with the six-year 
batting average of former President 
Truman. (Applause.) According to 
the Congressional Quarterly, one of 
the fine non-partisan reporting 
agencies in Washington, the six- 
year batting average of former 
President Truman was about 42.6, 
so Ike in his first year has done 
almost twice as well as Mr. Tru- 
man did in his six-year average. 


Mr. Hitchcock: May I just explain 
to the radio audience, who can’t 
see us, that I am fortunately sit- 
ting between these two gentlemen 
who are trying to talk all at once, 
and Mr. James is trying to come 
in, but let’s let Mr. Underwood 


make a statement, and then Mr. 
James. 


Mr. Underwood: That’s abso- 
lutely true. He is absolutely right 
about that, and the reason is that 
President Eisenhower has received 
so much more support from the 
Democrats than President Tru- 
man did from the Republicans. 
(Laughter.) And that brings me to 
a question, since I am on here to- 
night just to help him out, how 
much help do you think that the 
Republican national administration 
will need from the Democrats dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress? 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ford, you 
won't forget the debt limit which 
we also have somewhere to answer 
here, too. 


Mr. Ford: Let me answer the last 
question first, Mr. Hitchcock. I 
think that the Republicans will 
need some help from the Demo- 
crats in order to push through 
President Eisenhower's legislative 
program. Let’s not forget that in 
this next session of the Congress, 
as of now, the Republicans in the 
House will have a_ three-vote 
margin, and in the Senate actually, 
with Senator Morse equivocating, 
we will have no majority in the 
Senate. So it is obvious that there 
will be a need for support, but let 
us look at this record of what 
happened in the last session of 
the Congress on the question of 
who supported Ike and to what 
extent. 


The record shows that in the 
last session of the Congress, the 
Republicans as a whole effectively 
supported the President 77 per cent 
of the time. And the Democrats 
did support the President only 
about 48 per cent of the time. 
Now it is also true that there were 
a number of occasions where some 
pro-Eisenhower Democrats had to 
jump in and help to get some of 


the measures recommended by the 
President enacted into law. But 
let me say this, that the record 
shows, and it cannot be denied, 
that the pro-Eisenhower Democrats 
were in the minority in both the 
House and the Senate, and also 
most of the opposition to the 
recommendations of the President, 
the legislative recommendations, 
came from the Democrats. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ford, let’s 
forget the debt limit for another 
minute, because Mr. James is get- 
ting frustrated. He has had a ques- 
tion for a long time. 


Mr. James: On precisely that 
same point, Mr. Ford, I would like 
to offer the idea for what it is 
worth, and it has certainly been 
expressed around the country a 
good bit, that the reason why 
President Eisenhower established 
such a wonderful record of getting 
such a large percentage of his re- 
quests okayed by the Congress was 
that he made so confounded few 
of a major sort. If you just listed 
one, two, three, four, five—some 
of the major problems which 
the Eisenhower Administration will 
tackle in the year 1954—look how 
many of them were postponed, 
turned over to commissions in the 
first year. No action was asked for. 


Naturally Congress would come 
along and say, “Why certainly, Mr. 
President,” to things which did not 
involve such basic issues as large- 
scale tax reduction; as the review 
of the farm program which is 
still in commission, I gather; as ar 
attempted solution of labor-manage 
ment problems still up in 54; a: 
a greater reduction, rather than < 
token one, of government spend 
ing; and then again of the broaden 
ing of social security, which I be 
lieve is postponed till next year 

The whole thing has _ beet 
wrapped up in some of the bes 


advertising terms that any of the 
agencies in New York ever had. 
It is a progressive and dynamic 
program that has been advertised 
as such since the fall of 1952, and 
it seems to me as a newspaper 
reader that a good bit of it is a 
bit tardy. Now I really am serious 
in asking, is this going to evolve 
into a really new approach this 
mext year? Will it be a new look 
or will it be a disguise given to 
the old one? 

Mr. Ford: Mr. James, in my 
Opinion, it would have been fool- 
hardy and most unwise for a new 
administration to plunge headlong 
without some serious consideration 
and study into some of the prob- 
lems which you mentioned and 
which we will handle in the next 
session of the Congress. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hitcheeck: I want to thank 
you, gentlemen, the interrogators 
and Mr. Ford, for getting us started 
so nicely on our discussion. I want 
tO pause now to take some ques- 
tions, and Mr. Ford can talk some 
more on these points that have 
been raised and so can the ques- 
tioners. Ladies and gentlemen, each 
week Town Meeting presents a 
complete 20-volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia to 
a listener who submits the most 
drovocative and timely question 
ertinent to the subject under dis- 
ussion. 

Yonight’s question comes from 
“Welliam DeVree, 154 Claremont 
street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
{ed by strange coincidence this 


is from your home district, I think, 
Mr. Ford. The question is: ‘What 
are the possibilities of a bi-partisan 
approach to problems affecting our 
domestic affairs, as well as those 
pertinent to foreign affairs?” In 
other words, a bi-partisan domestic 
policy as well as a_ bi-partisan 
foreign policy. How would you deal 
with that question? 


Mr. Ford: Well, as a matter of 
fact, on many issues involving 
domestic policy there is a high de- 
gree of bi-partisanship. I think 
that a good program, if submitted 
by the President, on a domestic 
issue will get bi-partisan support, 
and I suspect in the coming months, 
where there is such a close line of 
demarcation between the members 
of the House and the Senate who 
are Democrats and Republicans, 
that we will need a lot of help 
from both political parties, or the 
President will. I think there is no 
harm in having a bi-partisan do- 
mestic policy, and I think it will 
to some extent in the coming 
months be such. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Ford. Now we are ready to take 
questions from our audience here 
in Lexington, Kentucky, and we 
have a large group of men and 
women lined up here behind the 
microphone to ask these questions 
of Mr. Ford. The interrogators 
will have an opportunity to make 
comments and ask additional ques- 
tions, if they wish, as the program 
proceeds. Could we start with a 
question from this gentleman right 
up front? 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Questioner: You gentlemen left 
the air force out, as I feel, person- 
ally. You spoke of the marines and 
the navy, and I am wondering 
about the appropriations for the 
air force in relation to those for 
the marines and navy, because I 
feel the battle will be decisive in 
one or two days with the use of 
atomic weapons. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Would you like 
to answer that question, Mr. Ford? 


‘Mr. Ford: From what I can fore- 
see from the statements made by 
Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the requested 
appropriations for the air force 
for the next fiscal year will be 
more or less in line with what they 
received in the past several years. 
One thing that is often forgotten 
about military appropriations is 
that some of these departments 
have a huge backlog of appro- 
priations. 

For example, as of July 1 of 
1953, this past July, the air force 
had on hand for future expenditure 
over 40 billion dollars—forty bil- 
lion dollars for future expenditure! 
I think under good planning and 
good efficient organization that we 
can expect our air force to be 
well equipped for any emergencies 
in the future, with that much 
money on hand. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. James, would 
you like to say another few words 
for the navy? 


Mr. James: Well, the last thing 
I can do is answer any question 
about employment of atomic energy 
and atomic defenses. The navy and 
marine corps, all the forces, as you 
know, are making use in their 
battle plans and in training of 
this new weapon of atomic energy. 
The army even has, as you know, 
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a cannon that will throw out an 
atomic shell, a warhead, miles 
across the country. I leave that up 
to Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defense, to Mr. Ford on the ap- 
propriations committee, but I 
would like to remind him that the 
newspapers quoted Admiral Rad- 
ford as saying, after the Chiefs of 
Staff had a new look at our de- 
fense establishment, that they would 
go along with it, that there was 
nothing particularly new about it 
except that it leaves 1954 as being 
the only real year of crisis, that it 
was something that would have to 
extend and expand into the future. 


Mr. Hitchcock; All right. Thank 
you. Now can we take another 
question from the lady. 


Questioner: Will the eighty-third 
Congress reduce taxes, and if so 


what are the most likely taxes to 
be reduced? 


Mr. Hitchcock: We taxpayers are 
very much interested in that, Mr. 
Ford. 


Mr. Ford: 1 believe that the 
second session of the eighty-third 
Congress will make reductions and 
revisions in our tax structure. One 
of the points that I am certain will 
be covered will be relief for the 
so-called working mother category 
The present law does not give any 
relief for the woman who happen: 
to have children, and she has tc 
have a job to support those chil 
dren. I am quite certain that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will make 
a recommendation to give relie 
there. I also feel, Dr. Hitchcock 
that the Congress will make som 
provision to permit students t 
earn more than six hundred dollar 
before penalizing their parents a 
under the exemption. 

In other words, there is going t 


e some recognition given that you 
annot send a child to school on 
1e six hundred-dollar exemption. 
feel also there is some prospect 
vat there will be an over-all in- 
rease in the exemption itself from 
x hundred to maybe seven hun- 
ced, or somewhere along that line. 
1 addition, I have some reason to 
elieve that there may be some 
fort made to do away with double 
ixation and corporate profits—for 
xample, the taxation of dividends. 
doubt if there will be full-scale 
lief in that regard, but there may 
2 some. There should also be 
yme reductions and revisions in 
ne manufacturers’ excise taxes 
hich we have at the present time. 
here are many, as all of you know, 
gat should have some readjust- 
ents and revisions made. 


Mr, Hitchcock: JV think Mr. Un- 
erwood wants to pursue this topic. 


Mr, Underwood; I just wanted 
ask you a question. The first 
aestion probably that will come 
> is whether the recommendation 
' Chairman Reed of the House 
’ays and Means Committee, who 
is urged that the tax revision bill 
> taken up first, is followed or 
hether the recommendation of 
icretary of the Treasury Hum- 
arey, who has recommended that 
at be held until other tax 
easures are agreed upon and all 
voted on at once, will be fol- 
wed. 


\Mr. Ford: Mr. Underwood, I 
ally cannot answer that question. 
aa@* is a matter of the strategy of 
2 House and Senate leadership 
4 the White House. That is 
mething that has got to be 
pred out in this conference. 


ME. Hitchcock: Thank you. Now 
“ee Dr. Donovan in the audience, 
esident of the University of Ken- 
Weg, and he has a question for 
p. Ford. 


= 
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Dr. Donovan: Mr. Ford, what 
agricultural program do you be- 
lieve the President and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson will recom- 
mend to Congress, and what chance 
will it have of passing? 


Mr. Ford: Doctor, I cannot be 
specific about the program that the 
President and Secretary Benson will 
recommend. There are several al- 
ternatives. There is continuation of 
the present program. There is the 
reverting to the flexible price sup- 
port program. There is the so- 
called two-price program. I suspect 
that there might be some variation, 
crop to crop—in some cases using 
one, and in some cases another. I 
think what they are going to try 
to do is to increase the exporting 
of agricultural commodities, greater 
utilization of agricultural commod- 
ities in other fields, in order to 
work down these burdensome sur- 
pluses which we have, which are 
causing the real difficulties we are 
facing at the present time. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Underwood? 


Mr. Underwood: Mr. Chairman, 
I think that the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan was one 
of the twelve who voted against 
the agricultural appropriations bill. 
I wonder if he would like to tell 
us why he did that. 


Mr. Ford: 1 certainly did, and 
I will be very glad to tell you, 
Tom, for this reason. The Presi- 
dent had recommended 140 million 
dollars for the agricultural con- 
servation payments. We had quite 
a struggle on the floor of the House. 
Some of the members wanted to 
raise that to 250 million, a sizable 
amount over what the President 
proposed and, unfortunately, those 
of us who wanted the lower figure 
lost. I just didn’t want to be on 
record in support of 250 million 
for ACP payments when the Presi- 
dent recommended 140 million. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Next question, 
please. 


Questioner: 1 would like to 
know, Representative Ford, what 
the possibilities of UMT to be set 
up during this session of Congress. 
What are the possibilities of it? 


Mr. Ford: Frankly, I-don’t think 
UMT will be favorably acted upon 
during this session of the Congress. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Could we have another question? 


Questioner: I would like to ask 
you, what are the chances for al- 
locating more funds for the Point 
Four program this coming legis- 
lature? 


Mr. Ford: I think that the Presi- 
dent will probably recommend 
about as much, maybe slightly 
more funds, for Point Four. I sus- 
pect that the Congress will go 
along more or less with what he 
proposes in this category. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. James, would 
you like to come in? 


Mr. James: Mr. Ford, this whole 
question of money fascinates me. I 
would like to hear where you 
think we are going to be able to 
make these savings, in view of 
this estimate which I believe is 
just about as official as Secretary 
Humphrey’s tax people can make 
it on the legislation passed by the 
Democrats way back when they 
were in control of Congress. We 
are going to have about eight 
billion dollars’ worth of taxes ex- 
piring between now and, say, April 
1. That is eight billion laid onto 
a country already working under 
a deficit. 

We are going to have, even with 
Mr. Humphrey’s most favorable 
figures, a deficit of more than three 
billions—generally taken to be be- 
tween three and four. That gives 
you roughly twelve billion dollars 
down the drain, or in the hole, 


or however you want to expres 
it. On top of that, you suggest tha 
we can cut taxes additionally, sav 
money, and still keep the defens: 
establishment going, the foreigs 
aid program going. 

Mr. Ford: I think, Mr. James 
that the figure of 3.8 billion sug 
gested by Mr. Humphrey is th 
possible deficit. It takes into ac 
count the ten per cent income-ta 
reduction which goes into effec 
January 1 and the expiration o 
the excess profits tax. That figur 
takes into account those taxe 
which are expiring, and it ma 
take into account one or two ¢ 
the minor excises which are e 
piring. 

Questioner: What opportunity - 
there for our basic civil libertie 
to survive the present attacks | 
McCarthyites? And does the Eiset 
hower administration contemplai 
any legislation to protect the: 
liberties ? 


Mr. Ford: I believe that t 
present Congress in the next se 
sion will continue to conduct ce 
tain investigations of subversic 
throughout government and els 
where. I believe, however, th 
those investigations will be co 
ducted fairly and equitably. I dor 
think that there is any need f 
legislation along that line; i 
simply a need on the part of Co 
gress for its members to condu 
themselves fairly and justly, 


Mr. Hitchcock: The gentleman 
think, wants to make a comme! 


Questioner: Just one comme; 
if I may. In the past several mont! 
we have noticed the ability 
men like Senator McCarthy to spe 
in the name of the Republic 
Party, or to call the Republic 
Party to task, and many of 
wonder in the months that 
ahead if he will continue to c 
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he tune for this party that is now 
a power. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ford: I presume you are 
eferring, Rabbi, to the question 
s to whether or not communism 
vil be an issue in the months 
head. In my opinion, communism 
vil be an issue in the months 
head if the Democratic candidates 
or the House and the Senate are 
oing to try to defend what the 
revious administration did in the 
andling of communism within 
overnment. Communism will not 
Ye an issue in the 1954 elections 
f the Democratic candidates for 
he House and Senate say, “we 
nade a mistake and we are going 
o try and rectify it if we are 
lected.” 


Mr. Hitchcock: Our time is rap- 
diy going, and we want to get 
O more questioners. Could we take 
Air. James’ comment very quickly. 


Mr. James: It isn’t a question of 
vaiting until next year and seeing 
vhether the issue is there. If you 
ake the word of one good Re- 
uublican commentator, Mr. David 
awrence, he says that Eisenhower 
s committing political suicide by 
naking an issue of McCarthyism 
n the case in which Mr. Dulles 
riticized. On the same _ subject, 
Ar. Lawrence continued that Presi- 
lent Eisenhower is destroying the 
norale of the Republican Party. 
Now it is that evidence of a split 
vithin the ranks, when questions 
ike that are raised, that makes us 
yonder about the possibilities of 
he whole legislative program. 
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Mr. Hitchcock: Could we take 
another question from the lady? 


Questioner: I would like to ask, 
how can social security benefits be 
increased and keep the payroll de- 
duction where it is at present? 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ford. 


Mr. Ford: Well, your social se- 
curity program is, primarily, in the 
next session of Congress going to 
be broadened. About ten million 
500 thousand new people will be 
covered. I am not so sure that 
we can expect any increase in the 
benefits. There will just be more 
beneficiaries who will make pay- 
ments under the program and then 
thereafter receive benefits from it. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Another quick 
question. 


Questioner: Congressman, as these 
agricultural surpluses arise, how 
can Congress legislate to permit 
consumers to enjoy lower food 
prices and still protect the farmers’ 
necessary costs? 


Mr. Ford; I think that in the 


long run you can combine the two. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, gen- 
tlemen, for your most interesting 
discussion. Our thanks to the of- 
ficials of the Lexington Community 
Concert and Lecture Series: Mr. 
John L. Carter, General Manager, 
and Mr. Clay Stewart; Professor 
R. D. MacIntyre and Dr. Herman 
Donovan for their very fine co- 
operation. Our appreciation also to 
Mr. Ed Willis and his staff at 
Station WLAP. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


ile 


Background Questions 


During a recent press conference, Pres. Eisenhower stated. that th 
future political complexion of Congress will depend upon “thi 
efficiency and vision with which Government is administered by thi: 
Republican Administration and whether or not the Congress enact: 
a progressive, dynamic program.” Do you agree? 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


the 


10. 


What is the President's legislative program? To what extent ha: 
it been spelled out? What will be the top priority issues? 


Fiscal Policy. 


a. Will the Administration attempt to balance the budget? Can i 
be done? 


b. What kind of tax reforms is the President expected to propose 


c. What are the prospects for a federal retail sales tax or a manu 
facturer’s sales tax? 


Farm Policy. 


a.What does the Administration expect to do about the agricultura 
recession? 


b. Secy. Benson recently pointed out that the new farm progran 
will be fundamentally like the present program but with variou 
improvements. What improvements are likely to be made? 


Is there likely to be any opposition to the proposed expansio: 
of social security coverage? 


What changes, if any, can be expected in our defense program 


What specific changes in the Taft-Hartley Labor Law will be re 
quested by the Administration? 

Foreign Aid and Trade 

a. Will foreign aid be confined primarily to military assistance 


b. What sort of program can we expect with regard to reciprocz 
trade? 


Are any major changes in basic foreign policy anticipated? Hoy 
will Congress receive the President’s proposal for an internation< 
atomic pool for peacetime purposes ? 


Can we anticipate expansion or curtailment of public housing an 
slum clearance programs? 


What kind of proposals has the Administration made in the fo 
lowing fields? 


civil rights 

wiretap and immunity legislation 

development of large scale hydroelectric and reclamation projec 
development of the St. Lawrence Seaway 

statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
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PY. 


To what extent will the “communism in government” issue pre- 
occupy the Republican Administration and Party during the next 
legislative session? 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE ELECTIONS 


Ne 


Is it true that the 1952 election was more an Eisenhower victory 
than a Republican Party victory? 


Evaluate the Republican defeats in recent congressional elections in 
Wisconsin and New Jersey in the light of Pres. Eisenhower’s over- 
whelming victory in 1952. 


a. Do these defeats in normally Republican districts indicate, as 
the Democrats claim, that the Administration has not been 
fulfilling campaign promises? 


b. Or, is Rep. Clarence Brown, of Ohio, correct in stating that 
these defeats came about because, “the people voted for a 
change (in 1952) and don’t feel they got it’? 


c. Were these elections decided on the basis of purely local issues? 
d. Evaluate Sen. McCarthy’s contention that the Administration’s 


failure to make an issue of “communism in government” was 
responsible for these defeats. 


Chairman Leonard Hall of the Republican National Committee has 
stated that “communism is going to be one of the main issues” 
in the 1954 election. Do you agree? 


Is Chairman Stephen Mitchell of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee correct in saying that the people won’t “eat warmed-over 


spy’? 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


1. 


Can Pres. Eisenhower rely on the Republicans in Congress to support 
his program? Or, will he strike at the unity of his party every 
time he takes a strong stand, especially on foreign policy? 


Do you agree with Rep. John McCormack of Mass. that “the few 
major recommendations of Pres. Eisenhower enacted into law have 
been done only as a result of Democratic support’? 


What role will the Democrats play in the next session—‘‘construc- 
tive opposition” or just “opposition”? On what issues are the 
Democrats likely to support or oppose the President? 


Is Pres. Eisenhower expected to exercise more vigorous executive 
leadership during the next legislative session? Does the concept 
of the co-equality of the executive and legislative branches pre- 
clude strong executive leadership? 


Evaluate the proposal of Sen. Homer E. Capehart to reconstitute the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee by making each of 15 chair- 
men of Senate legislative committees a member. 
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